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THE LOGIC OF OUR POSITION IN CUBA. 

BY AM" OFFICEE OF THB AKMY OF OCCUPATIOIT. 



We want Cuba. It is not necessary to demonstrate the fact 
that a large majority of our citizens are in favor of adding that 
island to our territory, and expect that in some way this result 
will be accomplished. Its annexation will be for its benefit, our 
benefit and that of the world at large. 

But how can annexation be accomplished? 

The plain answer is, "only through an affirmatiye Tote of the 
Cuban people." If we properly interpret American standards of 
right and justice, our people will not support an administration 
attempting annexation by force. We can only succeed through 
the good will of the Cubans themselves. 

How can we obtain their good will? Will the Military Occu- 
pation effect it? 

There are some who are so fatuous as to answer this question 
in the afltonative. They believe that to the feeling of gratitude 
which the Cubans owe us for their deliverance from the Spanish 
tyranny there will be added thankfulness for the reforms we are 
accomplishing. They believe great quantities of American capi- 
tal will seek an outlet there, so transforming and enriching the 
island as to create a desire for Union. They think that by drift- 
ing something in our favor is sure to turn up. These people be- 
long to the class whose opinions coincide with their wishes. 

None of these hopes is being realized. On the contrary, a 
feeling of irritation against us is growing up and increasing each 
day that our occupation continues. In the unsettled state of af- 
fairs as to future government, laws and conditions, capitalists 
avoid the island as though it were a pestilence. 

Is it likely that time will bring a solution to these difficulties? 
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Not while the military control continues. Every day the ir- 
ritation increases. Every day votes for annexation are lost. 

If we hope for the eventual annexation of' Cuba, we should 
at once fix an early date for our withdrawal from the Island, and 
for the redemption of our pledge to the Cubans and to the world. 
If necessary, we can ask the Cubans for their opinion about an- 
nexation before we go. But, whether we do or not, we will then 
withdraw with honor; and we shall leave in the hearts of the Cu- 
bans a sense of obligation that, added to a community of interests, 
should some day bring about the iinion. 

II. 

"The United States hereby disclaims any disposition or in- 
tention to exercise sovereignty, jurisdiction or control over said 
island, ea;cep< for the pacification thereof, and asserts its determina- 
tion, when that is accomplished, to leave the government and the 
control of the island to its people." 

This is our solemn pledge. It matters not that it may have 
been unwise to make it. It matters not if all the nations of the 
earth should urge us to break it. We must keep it. We have, 
what few nations have, a national conscience. We must keep our 
pledges or else our word will be forever valueless, our professions 
of right doing forever disqualified, our pride in our integrity for- 
ever wounded. Cuba is not worth such a price. 

There can be no doubt that the "pacification" of the island is 
now accomplished. City for city, the towns of Cuba are more 
peaceful and orderly than those of the United States. There 
never was a more docile, quiet people. When the reorganization 
of the army was being considered, last December, the chiefs of our 
army were almost unanimously of the opinion that 50,000 men 
would be required in Cuba. At present, 12,000 is the number 
fixed upon by the Government. These troops have practically 
nothing to do. All reports of "Bandits" are zealously forwarded 
to the United States by correspondents, and half of them are lies. 
The country is as quiet, as "pacified," as it ever has been or ever 
will be. The "pacification" has been "accomplished." It is 
time for us to "leave." 

"But," say some, "if we withdraw our troops there will be an- 
archy, and we would be responsible to the world for it." , It is re- 
markable how this responsibility, unpledged, seems to cloud the 
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other responsibility, pledged by solemn promise. Onr responsibil- 
ity to the world! Are we not responsible for all these petty re- 
publics in South and Central America — does not anarchy rule 
them, and do we not say to the world, "Hands off?" Why, then, 
should our conscience be so troubled about Cuba? 

"But," say some, "the Spaniards in Cuba will all have their 
throats cut." "We deceive ourselves. The Spaniards there do not 
need our help. They are forgetting their hate for Cubans in 
their overwhelming hate for Americans. And, in their crafty 
way, they are exciting the suspicions of the Cubans against us. 
They hope to make common cause with them against us, to 
force them into an attitude of hostility to us, and, independence 
once achieved, to throw Cuba, as far as trade relations go, into the 
arms of Spain. Of course, there may be some Spaniards, red- 
handed murderers of the awful days of Cuban torture, who are now 
protected by our arms, and who must, in case of independence, ilee 
the country. We need have no pity for such men. 

Looking at the chances of disorder in the Cuban Government 
from a selfish point of view, we need have no concern. There is 
a large class of Cubans who say, "We have fought twenty years 
for independence, and we are determined to have it; but we are 
afraid we cannot govern ourselves, and, as soon as we find that 
out, we shall be ready to vote for annexation." A venal govern- 
ment in Cuba in times past, administered by Spaniards, has not 
kept American money out of Cuba, nor would a venal govern- 
ment administered by Cubans. The failure of the Cubans to 
govern properly, then, would hasten annexation, as would also 
their failure to make permanent the reforms our military govern- 
ment is inaugurating in the face of so much opposition. 

III. 

It is difficult for the average American to understand fully the 
nature of the irritation caused by our military occupation. In the 
first place, it must be remembered that we are an alien race. 
Our methods of thought, of speech, of action are different from 
theirs. Brusqueness is our characteristic, politeness theirs. We 
offend them without sngpeeting it. We ride rough-shod over their 
prejudices without knowing it. 

The officers of our army, generally speaking, in their dealings 
with the Islanders, have adopted, as far as practicable, the Castil- 
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ian form of courtesy; but this cannot be said for the men. There 
is a variety of our gemis homo who likes nothing better than to 
show his contempt for a foreigner, especially a "Dago," and there 
is no question that he has largely taken advantage of his oppor- 
tunities in Cuba, and is still doing so. The soldier is seen every- 
where, in the finest hotels and restaurants. If he wishes to make 
himself disagreeable, all classes of people are exposed to the an- 
noyance. Insults from the soldiers are fiercely resented by the 
Cubans, but they say nothing. The matter would be less serious 
were such things reported to the authorities. They are not, and 
this is because we are the successors of the Spanish Army. 

The same reason may be given for the intense fear of our sol- 
diers shown by the Cuban lower classes and rabble. It has one 
good effect, in that a mob of the largest proportioiis will at once 
disperse on the arrival of a few of our burly braves. But it often 
results in our men escaping the consequences of their misdeeds. 

The same fear of the military, born of the Spanish rule, extends 
to larger matters. For instance, it has been easier for a military 
commander, desiring to use private property for military pur- 
poses, to take possession of it at once, than to look up the owner 
and the terms. In such a case, the owner might be a long time in 
making his complaint. 

As might be expected, the fact that our officers and men are 
ignorant of the Spanish language, has not diminished these diffi- 
culties. Arguing from the effectiveness and excellence of the 
military government in the Southern States during the period of 
reconstruction, it was urged that a military government in Cuba 
would be most desirable. But in the South our commanders 
knew the language of the people; they had a multitude of counsel- 
lors, good and bad; they understood the civil laws, the methods of 
raising revenue for the municipalities, and so forth. If they 
went astray, they were at once apprized of the fact. In Cuba al- 
most none of the military governors speaks the language fluently; 
few can even read a newspaper. Almost all of the Cubans who 
speak English are in positions under the United States or in 
search of such positions, and are likely to color their views so as 
to make them palatable to Americans. Thus, the difficulties 
the American commander has in learning and dealing with the 
situation are vastly increased, and the timidity of the people as to 
making suggestions leaves him practically in the dark. 
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With these drawbacks, there has been no modesty on the 
part of our military commanders in tackling the problem of civil 
government. In each province, the civil governor, and in each 
city, the mayor, is subordinate to the military commander, who 
has usually a large staff zealous for employment, and the army at 
his back. Starting with street-cleaning and the control of the 
police, one by one all the functions of executive government are 
likely to be taken up, and happy is the civil magistrate who is not 
forced to acknowledge, as a mayor of an important town recently 
claimed, that the civil government of his city had become merely 
a bureau of information for the military governor. Such is the 
tendency in all the large cities; no matter how good the civil gov- 
ernment is, the military commander is in a position to deprive the 
mayor of much of his authority. The mayor in such a case is 
liable to say: "Well, if the Americans want to run the city, let 
them run it," and sulk. The military commander does his best, 
but, none the less, the city is deprived of the services of a func- 
tionary who knows the people, their language, conditions and cus- 
toms, and in some respects the city must suffer. 

There appears to be no limits set, by law or regulation, to this 
authority to interfere in the civil government, and there is no 
way in which we can tell how far this interference takes place, in 
any town garrisoned by troops. As a matter of fact, it is, in a 
majority of cases, entirely unnecessary; and the best governed 
cities are likely to be those where this interference is reduced to 
a minimum. 

One reason for this is that the military commander, in his zeal 
for certain reforms, such as street cleaning, for instance, is likely 
to forget that there are other functions of the city government 
which need careful oversight. 

The situation is complicated, too, by the poverty of the people, 
the debts contracted by the cities during the war, the abolition by 
the military authorities of certain taxes which were sure sources 
of income, and the failure to substitute others as effective; the 
robbery of the people by means of franchises granted by the Span- 
iards, and which are practically continued by the order of the 
American government that no new franchises should be granted. 

A military government at best is a tyranny. The best mili- 
tary government is the one which interferes least with the auton- 
omy of the civil government. Our military government in Cuba, 
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as a means of rapprochement between the two peoples, is a failure. 
And the extent to which this is the case is indicated by the re- 
mark sometimes now heard in Cuba, that, as between the Ameri- 
can military control and the Spanish military control, the Span- 
ish was preferable. This remark is an over-statement, begotten of 
disappointment and chagriu; but it holds a terrible suggestion. 

IV. 

In pursuing the subject, it is impossible not to look back 
without regret on our wasted opportunities. In view of our 
pledge, it was as certain on January first as it is to-day that we 
could gain annexation only through the will of the Cuban people. 
What have we done to gain it? What should have been our policy? 

The most logical course would seem to have been to give Cuba, 
as far as commerce is concerned, the rights and privileges of an 
American State ;that is to say, to form with Cuba a customs union; 
our tariff being applied in Cuba, but with free trade between 
Cuba and the United States. In a word, we should have appealed 
to them through their own pockets. 

The immediate result of such a policy would have been to in- 
crease largely the profits to be derived from Cuban sugar and 
tobacco. As was the case in Hawaii, large amounts of American 
capital would have been brought in for investment. Deserted 
plantations and mills would have been again in operation, and 
money and work plentiful. 

Nothing of this kind was done. The opposition of a few of 
our tobacco and sugar men seems to have prevented reciprocity. 
Cuba's tariff and other laws are still Spanish. She still levies a 
tax on our products, and pays to us taxes on her imports. 

In addition, as a result of our military occupation, capital finds 
the Island in a state of transition; the laws in a state of uncertain- 
ty. The ordinary opportunities for investment are absent. And 
BO the plantations remain grass-grown, the sugar mills silent, the 
wharves rotting and deserted, and the people, poor creatures, with 
haggard faces, still starving, still asking, "How long, Lord, how 
long?" And, worst of all, we who control the destines of the un- 
happy island cannot answer them. The administration waits for 
the action of Congress. But it is doubtful if Congress will be 
more merciful than the administration. 

Another thing that would have aided the cause of annexation. 
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and which so far has received no attention, is the education of the 
Cubans in the knowledge of our laws and institutions. Judging 
from their newspapers, the Cubans have but the vaguest ideas of 
popular government. 

Misleading statements regarding the favorable attitude of the 
Cubans toward annexation are constantly being sent from Cuba 
to our daily papers. It is difficult, however, for a resident to dis- 
cover any very strong leaning in that direction. The futility of 
these statements is shown by the fact that there is not one of the 
leading newspapers in Cuba which advocates annexation. 

V. 

To conclude: We are in a false position in Cuba; a position 
the outcome of which may result in wounding our national pride. 

We have the choice of two alternatives: Shall we drift, or shall 
we decide? 

To decide; to carry out our promise at once; to take our 
troops out of Cuba, leaving the people to govern themselves until 
such time as they may prefer annexation — ^that seems to be our 
proper course. 

To drift means a struggle with a tremendous problem under 
disheartening conditions; trying to help this people in the face 
of daily increasing opposition, ingratitude, irritation, suspicion. 
It means a postponement of the settlement of problems connect- 
ed with the material prosperity of the island. It means a failure 
to fulfill a solemn pledge. 

Judging from what we know of the ease with which revolutions 
are gotten up in Spanish- American countries, to drift may mean 
eventually a revolt. 

And, no matter how large or how small a revolt against us in 
Cuba might be (it often happens that the smallest bands are the 
most difficult to deal with), no glory would be ours in quelling it, 
whether we lost in the straggle tens, or thousands, or, like the 
Spaniards, tens of thousands of men. And it will be time then 
for the enemies of our Eepublic to laugh. For the Spanish will 
seem to have made good their claim that the war of 1898 was one 
of pure aggression, inspired by the lust for territory. 

It is certain that the question of Cuba overshadows in gravity 
any other question now confronting this country. 



